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I.—THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE. 


HEN, on September 19th, 1931, the world learnt that the 
Japanese military forces in Manchuria had bombarded and 
occupied Mukden it was at once realised that a situation of 

unusual seriousness had arisen which would call for the most skilful 
handling if it were not to lead to war. When further news was 
received making it clear that this was not an isolated incident, but 
that the Japanese military commander had moved his headquarters 
from Dairen to Mukden, at the same time seizing control of both 
ends of the South Manchurian Railway by occupying Changchun (') 
and Newehwang it was evident that a major crisis had arisen in the 
relations between the two countries which would necessitate inter- 
vention by the League of Nations and by the Powers signatory to 
the Kellogg Treaty. The whole complicated problem of Manchuria, 
with the special interests of Japan in that region, was evidently no 
nearer solution than before ; on the contrary, recent incidents there 
and in Korea had made it clear to those who were following the 
course of events that an open breach between the two nations was 
almost inevitable. The immediate cause of the action taken by 
Japan was reported to be the failure to obtain satisfaction for the 
murder by Chinese soldiery of Captain Nakamura while travelling 
in the northern part of Manchuria in June last, but as a matter of 
fact this was only an isolated incident, in itself not of sufficient 
importance to lead the Japanese authorities to take matters into 
their own hands without warning. Contributory to the disturbed 
condition of the relations between the two countries were the attacks 
on Chinese residents of Seoul and Chemulpo in July by Korean 
rioters, who professed to be acting in protest against the disabilities 
and sufferings to which their compatriots were subjected in eastern 
Manchuria, and it is admitted that many of the Korean farmers who 
have settled in the areas over the Chinese frontier have been dis- 
possessed of their land and otherwise discriminated against by the 
local Manchurian authorities.(?) The latter resent the fact that 
the Koreans, as Japanese citizens, claim extra-territorial privileges, 
and generally take up the attitude that as foreigners they are not 
entitled to security of tenure of theirland. In any case, their presence 
in Manchuria, and that of a large number of Chinese, chiefly as 
merchants and shopkeepers, in Korea, provide a source of friction 
between the two countries which is always liable to disturb diplomatic 
relations, and strongly-worded Notes actually passed between Nanking 
and Tokyo in July and August as a result of the murder of a number 
of Chinese in Seoul. 


(1) At a Chinese post near Changchun resistance was offered and 443 prisoners were 
‘aken by the Japanese. 
(2) There are estimated to be at least a million Korean settlers in Manchuria. 
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Early in August, however, Mr. Shigemitsu was appointed Minister 
to China, and it was officially announced in Tokyo that normal 
relations had thereby been re-established.(*) At the same time 
Chang Tso-pin was appointed Minister to Japan, and it was hoped 
that a new area of collaboration between the two Governments in 
dealing with outstanding problems had opened. 

Unfortunately these hopes were not to be realised, since a 
strongly-worded Note from Nanking on August 24th demanding 
compensation for the excesses in Korea was followed on September 
9th by an equally firm one from Tokyo in respect of the failure of 
the Chinese authorities to take any steps to bring to justice the 
murderers of Captain Nakamura. The sudden action taken by the 
Japanese forces on September 18th, however, was in reply to an 
attack on the South Manchurian Railway line that evening by 
Chinese soldiery, though whether these belonged to the regular troops 
of the district has yet to be established. The Japanese case is that 
they came from the military barracks at Peitaiyeh, a northern suburb 
of Mukden, and it is maintained that the attempt to destroy the 
line—part of the track was actually damaged very considerably by 
explosions—was only the last of a series of attacks made with the 
object of interfering with the traffic and deliberately annoying the 
Japanese. This has become a definite policy which has been applied 
so persistently during the past two years that the Japanese authorities 
claim to have records of over three hundred questions now outstanding 
which require settlement. The methods adopted by the Chinese 
take various forms, such as protests against Japanese industrial 
activities,(*) violations of treaties and agreements, such as the raising 
of the export duty on Fushun coal, the building of railway lines, 
against which Japan has protested as being contrary to the 1905 
Agreement,(*) the destruction of sections of the railway track,(*) and, 
more generally, the persecution of Korean farmers. Apart from this, 
the inability of the authorities to suppress the local bandits has 
resulted in over 400 cases of banditry along the South Manchurian 
Railway line (outside the Kwangtung Leased Territory) since the 
beginning of last year. In most of the cases of interference with 
the working of the railway the identity of the culprits has been 
exceedingly difficult to determine, and outrages were at first attributed 
to bandits, but it had lately been noticed that a number of the 
attempts were made in the vicinity of the Chinese barracks near 
Mukden, and it is the Japanese contention that definite evidence is 
now available to establish the charge that the regular troops are 


(3) They had been suspended ever since December, 1929, when the Nanking (over- 
ment refused to accept Mr. Obata as Japanese Minister. He had been a member of the 
Government which presented the Twenty-one Demands. 

(4) Objection was taken, for instance, to the manufacture of oil at the Fushun 
collieries. 

(5) By this the construction of lines parallel to the S.M. Railway was forbidden. | 

(6) The Japanese have records of 59 cases in which the line has been interfered with 
since March last. 
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responsible. In the case of the attempt of September 18th, the 
Japanese version is that a small detachment of railway troops, when 
patrolling the line near Peitaiyeh, heard an explosion, and on reaching 
the spot saw a number of Chinese soldiers disappearing in the 
direction of the barracks. They pursued them and occupied a corner 
of the buildings, from where they telephoned for reinforcements, 
and on the arrival of these the barracks were taken, after fighting 
in which about 300 Chinese troops were killed. An equal number 
were captured, and the rest, numbering it was believed over 4,000, 
fled to Kirin. In order to prevent a counter-attack the Japanese 
then oceupied the aerodrome, and subsequently extended their 
operations by clearing out the Chinese troops from other centres 
where there was a considerable Japanese population, notably 
Hsinmintun on the Peking-Mukden line, Changchun, Kirin, Fushun 
and Haicheng. -Panic seems to have seized many of the inhabitants, 
soldiers and civilians alike, for there was a general rush to leave the 
railway area for the hinterland or the ports. The whole Chinese 
army, estimated to number 200,000 men, appears to have vanished, 
as have also many of the local Chinese officials. In all the towns 
occupied the Japanese arranged for the operation of Chinese adminis- 
tration, under military supervision, with the exception of Mukden, 
where a temporary Sino-Japanese administration was set up under 
a Japanese military officer. 

The Japanese maintain that they have been compelled to take this 
action in order to safeguard their treaty rights in Manchuria and 
prevent serious losses and disintegration of trade owing to the failure 
of the Chinese authorities to maintain good order and security in the 
country. They emphasise that they seek no additional political or 
territorial advantages, and will retire as soon as the fundamental 
points at issue between them and the Chinese have been settled by 
submission to a conference between the two Governments, which would 
establish a new and definite basis on which the two countries should 
co-operate for the development of Manchuria. 

The Chinese attitude towards the whole series of the events to 
which reference has been made is governed largely by the fact that, 
Manchuria being part of China, as has been acknowledged by the 
Powers,(’) all questions as to the degree to which Japan is justified in 
taking matters into her own hands for the protection of her interests 
are irrelevant, while as to the incidents on the railway line China does 
hot admit that the Japanese charges have been established. The 
whole question at issue is to so large an extent governed by past 
‘vents, however, that some review of the historical background is 
essential to the forming of any judgment on the rights or wrongs of the 
Present dispute, and, in view of the seriousness of the situation, some 
account of its origins may be of interest. 

Manchuria is destined by its geographical position to be of great 
strategic importance to both China and Japan, and the country has 

(7) At the Washington Conference in 1921-22 Manchuria was recognised to be an 
integral part of China. 
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been well described as “a living exhibit of all the complex problems of 
international intercourse.”’ In extent it is nearly as large as France 
and Germany combined, its population is estimated to number about 
28 millions, and its mineral and agricultural resources are second to 
none in the world.(*) As the only part of China which is not over- 
populated and is at the same time eminently suitable for settlement, 
it is of immense potential value to China, while by Japan it is regarded 
as the country’s first line of defence, and all Japanese will re-echo 
the declaration of one of their leading statesmen who said: “ Ow 
national defence compels us to maintain there a strategic position.” 
Manchuria is the scene of three converging pressures of population, 
Chinese, Russian and Japanese, on a frontier land of undeveloped 
resources, and, at the same time, owing to the progress already made 
by Japan in the establishment of industry, it affords an illustration 
of all the varied stages of economic organisation, from primitive 
agriculture to high finance. It is, in fact, an epitome of economic 
history. To China it has been the historic route of invasion, resulting 
in humiliation, and to Japan it represents the direction from which all 
threats to her existence as an independent Power have come. For 
Japan also it represents an immense potential source of the raw material 
and food on which she depends for her future as an industrial country, 
and an ever-expanding market for her manufactures.(*) For Russia 
Manchuria provides the opportunity for the possession of warm water 
ports in the Far East. - 
As an American authority on the problems of the Pacific writes :— 
“On three sides of this region there exist great masses of people who 
for centuries have been confined to inadequate territorial resources. 
Within the last two or three generations the industrial revolution has 
reached Asia. It has begun to disintegrate the traditional civilisations 
of the Far East, to unsettle the agricultural order which for centuries 
has chained the people to their ancestral homes and has, moreover, 
provided the incentive and the means for them to migrate and to exploit 


new territories. ”’(1°) ; 
The history of these movements begins with the construction 0! 


railways in the area concerned, and the first landmark in the 
developments which have led up to the present situation was the wal 
between China and Japan of 1894-95, fought to defeat China's claim 
to the possession of Korea. The victory of the island Empire led to 
the cession, by the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, of the 
Liaotung Peninsula by China. This gave Japan the two ports o! 
Dairen (or Dalny) (") and Port Arthur and the eontrol of a 
promontory of land opposite Tientsin and in a commanding positiol 
in the Yellow Sea. She did not retain it for long, however, silc¢ 





(8) The Fushun coal mines are estimated to contain a reserve of nearly 1,000 million 
tons of high quality coal. The soil is exceedingly rich agriculturally. :' 

(9) It has been estimated that the country can support a population of from 50 ' 
100 millions. The density of population is at present only 72 to the square mile. 

(10) J. B. Condliffe: ‘‘ Problems of the Pacific, 1929.’ The Chicago Univers!) 
Press. 

(11) The Chinese name is Talienwan. Dalny is the Russian name. 
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Russia prevailed upon France and Germany to intervene, on the 
ground that her possession of it would “ destroy the political balance 
in the Far East,” and, confronted with a hint at the employment of 
force, Japan gave way, and returned the peninsula to China in 
consideration of an indemnity of 30 million taels. 

Russia, however, had seen how powerless China had become, and, 
by means of promises of support in case of future dangers, induced her 
to conclude an agreement in 1896 by which the Siberian railway was 
to be extended across Manchuria, and another, two years later, by 
which the Liaotung peninsula was leased to Russia for 25 years and 
a concession given her to extend the railway southward through 
Manchuria to Port Arthur and Dairen. Thus Russia had stepped into 
Japan’s place, and from this time her policy in the East was the 
object of the greatest suspicion in Tokyo. Accordingly, when, taking 
advantage of the necessity of crushing the Boxer rising in 1900, 
Russia occupied practically the whole of Manchuria and appeared to 
be contemplating steps to extend her influence to Korea, Japan 
turned to Great Britain in an attempt to secure the support of the 
western European Powers for a policy of recognition by the West of 
the independence of China and Korea. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902 followed, and when Russia, in spite of solemn undertakings 
to withdraw, tightened her hold in the Manchurian ports and even 
began to invade Korea, Japan made urgent representations direct to 
the Tsar’s Government and submitted a draft proposal as a basis for 
an understanding regarding the latter country. Unable to obtain any 
satisfactory reply from Russia she eventually broke off the negotiations 
and, early in 1904, declared war. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, signed on September 5th, 1905, gave 
the Liaotung peninsula to Japan, subject to the consent of China, and 
the railway between Changchun and Port Arthur, with its branches 
and coalmines. China’s consent to the transfer of the leased territory 
and the railway to Japan was accorded in a Treaty signed in Peking 
on December 22nd, 1905, by which Japan was also given the right to 
build a line from Mukden to Antung, on the Korean frontier, and the 
position of the railway guards, whom Japan and Russia proposed to 
maintain on the Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Manchurian 
Railway under the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, was more or 
less regulated. Meanwhile the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was renewed 
and Japan declared a protectorate over Korea.('*) 

The South Manchurian Railway Company was established by 
Imperial Decree in August, 1906, to take over and work the former 
Russian line, thus giving Japan the opportunity to extend her economic 
interests in Manchuria in a manner which has led to suspicion on the 
part of China as to her ultimate objects. During the Japanese war 
With Russia, however, China had done nothing to protect her own 
sovereignty in Manchuria, though she must have realised that except 





(12) Korea was formally annexed by Japan in 1910, 
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for Japan’s intervention the Russian hold over Manchuria must 
sooner or later have ended with its complete political subordination 
to that country. 

Many questions arose for settlement as to the construction of other 
railway lines, and of the working of the major industrial enterprises 
such as the Fushun Mines, and in 1909 a further agreement was 
signed between China and Japan by which the latter obtained a 
promise from China that all the mines along the Antung line and the 
South Manchurian Railway should be exploited as joint Sino-Japanese 
enterprises. The next landmark is the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and the establishment of the Chinese Republic, and 
it is significant that Manchuria was the only province in which no 
disturbances marked the change of régime. 

It was during the Great War that the attitude of China towards 
the policy of Japan hardened and became one of deep distrust as to 
the whole trend of that country’s activities in Manchuria. For this 
the action of the Okuma Government in presenting the famous 
Twenty-one Demands was responsible, and it is not too much to say 
that the Chinese refusal to admit the validity of the agreement signed 
with Japan in settlement of the latter’s claims has played a major 
part in bringing about the existing unsettled state of affairs. The 
Demands were presented to China on January 18th, 1915, and those 
of them which concerned Manchuria opened with the assertion that 
the Chinese Government had “ always recognised the predominant 
position of Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia.” 
The seven Articles which followed embodied demands for the extension 
of the leases of Port Arthur and Dairen and of the South Manchurian 
and Antung-Mukden Railways to 99 years (till 2002), for the grant 
to Japanese subjects of the right to lease and own land and engage 
in business and manufacture in Manchuria, for the grant of mining 
rights, and for China’s undertaking to obtain the consent of Japan 
before giving permission to other nationals to build railways in South 
Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia or to make loans for that 
purpose, and whenever it was proposed to raise a loan on the security 
of the taxes of either region. Japan also asked for the control of the 
Changchun-Kirin Railway for 99 years. 

After negotiations continuing over four months, during which 
China put forward counter-proposals, Japan sent an ultimatum to 
Peking in which she gave China two days to accept. Bowing to the 
inevitable the Peking Government signed two treaties on May 25th, 
one of which dealt with Manchuria and accorded to Japan the greater 
part of her demands, though these were modified to some extent and 
provision was made for a limited power of jurisdiction being exercised 
by the Chinese courts over Japanese residents.(*) And it was agreed 
that when the judicial system of that part of China was completely 
reformed all cases concerning Japanese should be tried entirely by 





(13) The question of jurisdiction was important in view of the privileges obtained by 
Japan in the matter of residence and of the lease of land. 
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Chinese law courts. As regards the ports and railways, the leases 
were extended to 99 years, and in respect of the Changchun-Kirin 
Railway China promised that a fundamental revision of the loan 
agreement should be undertaken at an early date. 

The attitude of the Chinese Government may be summed up 
in the words of the official statement issued after the signature, in 
which it declared that it had been constrained to comply in full with the 
terms of the ultimatum, but disclaimed “‘ any desire to associate itself 
with any revision, which may be thus effected, of the various con- 
ventions and agreements concluded between other Powers in respect 
of the maintenance of China’s territorial independence and integrity, 
the preservation of the status quo, and the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations in China.” 


The United States Government protested against these arrange- 
ments in Notes addressed to the Tokyo Government in March and 
May 1915 and, at the Washington Conference in 1921 Mr. Hughes 
stated that the position taken by his Government as to the principle 
of the ‘‘open door” remained unchanged. The Chinese repre- 
sentatives at Washington asked that the Treaties of 1915 should be 
cancelled, but before this, at the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919, 
the Chinese Delegation had put forward their formal objections to the 
confirmation of the state of affairs under which other countries— 
tussia and Japan—enjoyed a special position. In the statement 
submitted to the Powers they claimed that the existence of arrange- 
ments such as those under which the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
South Manchurian Railway had been built and were being operated 
hampered rather than helped China’s economic development, since it 
restricted the natural flow of surplus capital, prevented freedom of 
selection in the purchase of materials and in the employment of 
technical experts, and tended to check the operation of the principle 
of supply and demand. In the second place, it prejudiced the common 
interests of other nations, vitiating the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations, but an even stronger 
objection was that claims for spheres of influence or interest by one 
nation always led to similar claims by others over other parts of 
China’s territory, a charge which the events of the previous twenty-five 
years could certainly not be used to disprove. The presence of troops 
and railway police also jeopardised the amicable relations among the 
foreign Powers themselves, and the Delegation recalled that it was 
the presence of the continual massing of Russian troops in Manchuria 
and Korea which estranged Russia from Japan and was responsible 
for the war between those two countries in 1904-5. 

Many other considerations were brought forward, and a variety 
of instances cited, in support of China’s case, and a sympathetic 
attitude was adopted towards it by the principal Powers concerned 
during the proceedings of the Washington Conference. The attitude 
taken up by the Chinese delegation there was that their Government 
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approved of the principle of the ‘‘ open door ’”’ and was ready to apply 
it throughout China, and the result of the discussions which took 
place was the signature, on February 6th 1922, of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, by which the Contracting Powers, other than China, agreed 
to “‘ use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China.” They 
also agreed not to seek “‘ any arrangement which might purport to 
establish in favour of their interests any general superiority of rights 
with respect to commercial or economic development in any designated 
region of China.” 

In reply to the Chinese request for the annulment of the 1915 
Treaties, on the ground that they had been signed under duress, the 
Japanese delegates maintained that a very dangerous precedent would 
be established if it were once admitted that rights granted by treaty 
could be revoked on the ground that they had been conceded 
unwillingly. The U.S. delegation placed on record their Govern- 
ment’s support for the policy of equality for the nationals of all 
countries, but no definite action was taken to remove the deadlock 
brought about by the irreconcilable character of the Chinese and 
Japanese standpoints, and the Conference had to be content with the 
measure of agreement secured by the signature of the Nine Power 
Treaty. 

Since the Washington Conference the differences between the two 
countries have mainly been concerned with questions of railway 
expansion and the claim of China to build where she likes, in spite of 
treaty stipulations aimed at preventing the construction of lines 
which would divert traffic from the South Manchurian Railway and its 
branches. Several lines have been constucted or are projected which 
run parallel with the South Manchurian Railway, and for these Chinese 
capital alone is being used. Another cause of controversy has been 
provided by the disturbance to order and security following on the 
civil war between the North and South, particularly in 1928. When, 
in the spring, it appeared possible that the Nanking armies, after 
capturing Peking, might carry the war into Manchuria, the Japanese 
Government sent to the leading generals representing Peking and 
Nanking a Note in which, after pointing out the great importance to 
Japan of the maintenance of peace and order in that country it said 
that if this should be threatened, it might ‘‘ possibly be constrained to 
take appropriate and effective steps ’’ for their maintenance. 

Both Chinese Governments repudiated in emphatic terms the right 
of Japan to interfere, but fortunately Chang Tso-lin’s decision to 
withdraw into Manchuria without risking a conflict obviated thie 
necessity of putting the point at issue to the test. 

It is evident, however, that the standpoints of the two Govern- 
ments are so radically opposed in character that, under present col- 
ditions in China, any period of calm cannot be considered as more thai 
in the nature of atruce. The only condition in which a final settlemen! 
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would appear to be possible is that the stability and efficiency of the 
Chinese Government should remove all necessity or pretext for outside 
intervention. The Japanese position was well put by a speaker at the 
Institute of International Relations in 1928, who said :— 

“To be entirely frank, if China wishes to reduce our interests in 
Manchuria to an economic basis, divorced from all military or political 
implications, China has the remedy in her own hands and China alone 
has it. It is not in Japan’s capacity to accomplish that most desirable 
end. The attainment of China’s wish is altogether conditioned upon her 
ability, first, to establish a stable and efficient Government ; secondly, 
to convince us of her capacity to defend her territory against foreign 
enemies ; and thirdly, to give us sufficient guaranty of her willingness 
and efficiency to guard our interests against the menace of the Red 
infection. When these conditions are fulfilled our interests in Manchuria 
will automatically become exclusively economic in nature.” 

The above must serve merely as an introduction to the study of the 
rights and wrongs of the present dispute between the two countries. 
The manner in which this has developed and the steps taken by the 
Powers to intervene, including the part played in this by the League of 


Nations, must be reserved for a subsequent article. 
H. L. 





II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

October 8th.—An additional tariff of 10 per cent. on imports was imposed, 
to take effect the following day. Certain goods, including coal and coke, 
were excluded. 

A second decree placed all exchange dealings under the control of a special 


board. 
October 9th.—Dr. Bosch, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned. 


Austria. 

October 8th.—The National Assembly voted an Enabling Bill, valid up to 
March 31st, 1932, authorizing the Government to modify by decree the 
existing laws for the protection of the national economy. The first of these 
decrees prescribed the unconditional notification of receipt and offer of 
surrender to the National Bank of all foreign exchange resulting from exports, 
and imposed severe penalties for infringements. The Bank was granted a 
monopoly in all dealings in foreign exchange. 

October 9th.—Herr Wilhelm Miklas was re-elected President of the Republic 
for a further term of four years. 

October 16th—Dr. Weidenhoffer, a Christian-Socialist, was appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

October 19th.—The Government terminated the contracts of 25 of the 


28 Directors of the Credit Anstalt and ordered the reduction of the salaries 
of all by 50 per cent. 


Bolivia. 

October 19th.—It was reported (from Washington) that representatives of 
19 American countries had telegraphed jointly to the Government and to 
the Paraguayan Government urging them to negotiate a pact of non-aggression 
regarding the Chaco dispute. 


Brazil. 
October 16th.—Trade agreements with Sweden and with Ireland were 
signed in Rio de Janiero. 


Bulgaria. 

October 12th.—The Cabinet of M. Malinoff resigned and M. Muchanoff 
was entrusted with the task of forming a new Government. He had been 
virtually acting as Premier owing to M. Malinoff’s ill-health. M. Stepanoff 
was appointed Minister of Finance and M. Gharghinoff Minister of the Interior, 


Canada. 

October Tth.—In view of the fall in the exchange value of sterling the 
Government decided to impose an extra Customs levy equal to the difference 
between the price at which the importer bought and the depreciated value 
of the currency in question. 

October 19th.—The Government passed an Order in Council prohibiting 
the export of gold except by license issued by the Minister of Finance. The 
Order was to remain in force until March Ist, 1932. 
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China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 14th.—Hu Han-min arrived in Shanghai, having been set at liberty 
by the Nanking Government, to attend the peace conference between the 
Nanking and Canton delegates. Reports were current that the Nanking 
Government intended to transfer the capital to Loyang (300 miles north of the 
Yangtze and 20 miles south of the Yellow River). 

October 16th.—Civil war was reported to have broken out in the Tsitsihar 
area, General Chang Hai-peng having attacked and driven out the Government 
of Heilungchang. 

A reign of terror was stated to be general at many points on the Peking- 
Mukden railway and fugitive soldiers and bandits were plundering the 
countryside, especially south of Chuliho and Shanhaikwan. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 
October Tth.—Telegrams to League Council re Manchuria. (See League of 


Nations.) 

October 8th.—Japanese aeroplanes dropped a number of bombs on 
Chinchow and killed several Chinese ; they also scattered leaflets warning the 
people that the Japanese army did not recognise Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
Government and would take positive action against it. (Chinchow, on the 
railway to Peking about 100 miles from Mukden, was the temporary 
headquarters of the Fengtien Provincial Government.) 

Japanese protest against the boycott. (See Japan.) 

October 9th.—Attitude of Japanese Cabinet and statement by War 
Ministry. (See Japan.) 

October 10th.—Reports reached Shanghai that Japanese aeroplanes had 
bombed the railway junction at Taonan. 

Anti-Japanese riots occurred at Canton and 12 persons were killed. 

Second Note to Japan received. (See Japan.) 

October 11th.—Chinese Minister’s visit to Japanese Foreign Minister. 
(See Japan.) 

October 12th.—In a speech in Nanking Chiang Kai-shek said: “China 
respects the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, but if the League and the 
Kellogg Pact signatories fail to uphold their sacred duties China will not 
hesitate to make the supreme sacrifice of bankrupting the country for half 
a century to go to war in order to uphold the dignity and sacred rights of 
international agreements and to safeguard world peace.” 

Japanese aeroplanes made a further demonstration over Chinchow, 
dropping leaflets stating that the Japanese army would in no circumstances 
recognise Chang Hsueh-liang or the authority of his provisional Government. 

_ Conversation between Japanese Foreign Minister and Minister to Tokyo. 
(See Japan.) 

October 13th.—The Government’s reply to the Japanese Note of October 
9th was delivered to the Japanese Consul for communication to the Minister 
and to Tokyo. It stated that “if Japan continues to use war as an 
instrument of national policy, she must be held responsible for the 
consequences.” 

Statement by delegate to League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

Bombs were dropped on Tahushan (75 miles south-west of Mukden) by 
Japanese aeroplanes. 
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October 14th.—Reply of the Government to the Japanese Note of October 
12th. (See Japan.) 

October 16th.—Japanese War Minister’s statement re situation in 
Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

October 17th.—It was reported that the Japanese were building aerodromes 
at Changchun and Kirin. The Japanese were also stated to be enlisting 
Chinese co-operation to assist in the restoration of business and employment, 
and the Chinese officials in Mukden were understood to approve the continued 
re-installation of the Japanese in the city. The handing over of the reins 
of government to Chinese control was promised for October 20th. 

October 20th.—The Mukden Government was formally handed over to the 
Chinese, with Japanese advisers to assist them. 

Particulars of Japanese proposals re Manchurian dispute. (See Japan.) 


Ecuador. 

October 15th.—An armed revolt broke out in the capital and Colonel Alba 
and his Cabinet fled. Senor Moreno, the President of the Senate, proclaimed 
himself Head of the State. 


Finland. 

October 12th.—The Government prohibited the export of gold. (During 
the previous three weeks the gold cover for notes had been reduced by 
500 million Finnish marks.) 


France. 


October Tth.—Lord Reading was received by the Prime Minister and by 
the Foreign Minister and was also entertained at the Quai d’Orsay, where 
he met the Minister of Finance and other Ministers. A communiqué was 
subsequently issued stating that there had been “a frank and friendly 
exchange of views bearing on the general situation in its broadest aspect 
in which the respective interests of the two countries were taken into 
consideration.” e 

October 9th.—The Bank of France raised its discount rate from 2 to 24 per 
cent, 
October 15th.—In view of his forthcoming visit to Washington, the Prime 
Minister made a statement to the press in which he said that though France 
was being spared the difficulties of most of the world, “in these times 
isolation is not an adequate remedy. The interests of the nations have 
become intermingled to the point where none of them is sheltered from the 
dangers which threaten the rest.” His projected journey gave rise to great 
hopes, but they must beware of illusions, and to expect from personal 
discussions between the heads of Governments a final solution would be 
too much. 

The Minister of the Budget presented his programme to the Cabinet, 
which approved his plans for a balanced Budget in 1932 without recourse 
to new taxation or fresh borrowing. It covered only nine months, April Ist 
to December 3lst, so as to make the calendar year the fiscal year in future. 
The economies provided for amounted to between five and six milliard francs, 
and on the credit side were included the sums due under the Young Pla” 
on the assumption that the payments would be resumed at the end of the 


Hoover year. 
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Germany. 

October 7th.—The whole Cabinet decided, at the Chancellor’s suggestion, 

to offer their resignations to the President, who accepted them and asked 
Dr. Briining te form another Cabinet which should not be bound to political 
parties. 
The President issued a series of further emergency decrees suspending 
temporarily the inviolability of person and domicile where persons were 
found in possession of fire-arms, and, as regards unemployment relief, 
prescribing that one-third of this should be in kind. The decrees also 
provided for a special organisation to arrange for the conversion of municipal 
short-term loans in agreement with foreign creditors. (It was understood 
that an effort would be made to reach “standstill’’ agreements with the 
foreign creditors by negotiations.) Many other provisions were included 
and the whole measure was described as having for its object the “ safe- 
guarding of the economic and financial situation and for combating political 
eXCesses. 

October 9th.—Dr. Briining formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself. The other Ministers were: Finance, Herr Dietrich, 
who was also Vice-Chancellor; Defence and the Interior, Dr. Groener ; 
Economies, Dr. Warmbold; Labour, Dr. Stegerwald; Transport, Herr 
Treviranus ; Justice, Herr Joel; and Agriculture, Herr Schiele. 

October 10th.—Herr Hitler was received by President von Hindenburg. 

October 11th—The Nationalists held a mass demonstration at Bad 
Harzburg at which a resolution was passed demanding, among other matters, 
elections in the Reich and in Prussia. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Nazis, the Nationalists, Stahlhelmers, Pan-Germans and 
Land Unionists and by General von Seeckt, Dr. Schacht, Herr Hitler, Herr 
Hugenberg and many Generals and leading industrialists. 

October 12th—Renewal by B.I.S. of credit of £20 millions. (See 
Reparations.) 

The Minister of Finance issued a reply to a number of statements made 
by Dr. Schacht in a speech at Harzburg the previous day, when he accused 
the Reichsbank of concealing the real financial position and said that German 
foreign indebtedness was much greater than had been shown in the Basle 
Report. Herr Dietrich said the Reichsbank had not lent the Government a 
single penny, and the latter had even repaid 287 million marks of the floating 
debt during the past six months. The weekly statement of the Reichsbank 
did not disguise the situation. 

October 13th.—The Reichstag re-assembled and the Chancellor read the 
Government Declaration, afterwards making a speech in defence of his policy 
and attacking the “‘ National Opposition.” The Parties concerned, Nazis 
and Nationalists, did not attend the session. Dr. Briining stated that the 
(overnment intended to establish an Economic Advisory Council to assist 
the Cabinet in such matters as wage and price policy, on which employers 
and employed would be represented. He also referred to the need for inter- 
national co-operation in economic matters, saying some progress had been 
made in that direction and continued, “ The injurious consequences of political 
payments without equivalent economic services have led the whole world 
without exception into straits which cannot yet be clearly surveyed. The 
far-seeing initiative of the President of the U.S.A. has unfortunately achieved 
only a passing improvement.” He concluded by declaring that the Govern- 
ment were “ determined to carry on until the moment when international 
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co-operation achieves that which must come if the whole world is not to sink 
into lasting misery.” 

News reached Berlin that the crews of German ships at Leningrad and 
Odessa had gone on strike, in protest against the arbitral award of October 2nd 
reducing seamen’s pay by 15 per cent. (Forty-one vessels were laid up in 
Leningrad harbour.) All shipping traffic with Soviet ports was suspended and 
representations made through the Soviet Trade Delegation in Berlin with q 
view to obtaining assurances for the safety of volunteers to work the ships 
home, and the striking sailors were dismissed. (By the Commercial Treaty 
with the U.S.8.R. the Soviet authorities were bound to give protection to the 
ships’ officers, and to deal with the mutineers in the manner laid down by the 
German regulations.) . 

October 15th.—In an open letter in the Vélkischer Beobachter, Herr Hitler 
replied to the Chancellor’s speech and attacked the whole policy of the 
Cabinet. He complained that the Nazis, “the party of young Germany,” 
had never been appealed to by the Government in the cause of unity. 
Dr. Briining’s claim that his Government was independent of the parties 
meant only that it was independent of the party which represented the 
majority of the nation. He said he regarded the vanquishing of the 
Chancellor’s system and Government as “‘ the overcoming of the last obstacle 
to the emancipation of the energies of the German people for their historic 
task of combating Bolshevism.” 

The Embassy in Moscow was instructed to make urgent representations 
to the Soviet Government regarding the unauthorised strikes of seamen in 
German ships in Soviet ports. 

October 16th.—The Reichstag rejected a vote of no-confidence in the 
Cabinet by 295 votes to 270. Several other motions were also defeated by 
large majorities, notably one for the revocation of all the decrees issued by 
the Government since February 10th, 1931, one for the revocation of the two 
decrees aimed against political excesses, and, finally, a Nazi, Nationalist and 
Communist motion to dissolve the Reichstag and hold new elections. The 
Economic, or Business, Party, holding 23 seats, decided to vote against the 
no-confidence motion, and this decided the issue. The Centre Party also 
abandoned the idea of an understanding with the Nazis after the Harzburg 
meeting. (Out of the 577 members of the Reichstag, 565 voted.) 

In his reply to the debate Dr. Briining said that to those who thought of 
changing the Government at that most difficult moment in their foreign 
policy he would say from bitter experience that every new Cabinet, whatever 
its label or description, had at first to fight with strong mistrust abroad. A 
Right Government, assuming one were in office, would have to follow the 
same path that he and his colleagues had tried, but it would have first to 
make declarations for foreign consumption which the last Government had 
never made and the present Government would not make. 

As regards the economic situation, his Government had been the only 
one to fulfil their obligations out of Germany’s own strength, and not from 
loans. It was now seen, he said, that reparations could not go on as 10 
the past. Either they must be given the money to pay them with, and 
there must be an end to that, or they must be given freedom to pay reparations 
from an enormous export surplus. ‘It is not possible to drive things farther 
like this, because the ruin of Germany, which is still the heart of the world, 
must lead to ruin and confusion all over the world.” 

The Communists submitted a motion for the discontinuance of the work 
on “pocket” battleship B and for the allocation of the money saved to 
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feeding the children of the unemployed. In the absence of the Nazis, the 
motion was carried by 211 votes to 181. 

October 17th.—During the week the gold cover of the note circulation 
fell to 28°6 per cent., the lowest level since the mark had been stabilised. 
Since September 15th, the Reichsbank had lost 434 mil'ion marks in gold 
and foreign exchange. 

The Nazi storm detachments held a demonstration at Brunswick lasting 
two days, which was attended by over 70,000 men who marched past 
Herr Hitler. 

October 18th.—It was learnt that the strikes in German ships in Soviet 
ports had been broken off and work resumed. 

October 19th—Owing to two persons having been killed during fighting 
between Nazis and Communists at Brunswick, General Groener, the Minister 
of the Interior, issued a warning against acts of terrorism against political 
opponents which, he said, would have to be suppressed by armed force if 
necessary. 

The Chancellor addressed an invitation to Signor Mussolini and Signor 
Grandi to pay a visit to Berlin. It was understood that Signor Mussolini 
had replied that, while reserving for himself the pleasure of returning 
Dr. Briining’s visit at a later date, he was commissioning Signor Grandi to 


represent him. 


Great Britain. 
October 7th.—Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission after the 


King’s Speech had been read. The Dissolution Proclamation was published 
in the London Gazette, fixing November 3rd for the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The Prime Minister issued an Appeal to the Nation in which 
he reviewed shortly the circumstances in which the National Government 
had been formed and then went on to point out that a monetary policy which 
would establish sterling in confidence and authority, international agreements 
which would remove some of the most fruitful causes of the economic mis- 
fortunes from which the world was suffering, and plans to change any adverse 
into a favourable balance of trade would have to be set going without delay. 
It was impossible, in the existing conditions, to set out a programme of 
detail on which specific pledges could be given, and the Government would, 
therefore, have to “be free to consider every proposal likely to help, such 
as tariffs, expansion of exports and contraction of imports, commercial 
treaties and mutual economic arrangements with the Dominions.” For this, 
national unity was essential, since these things could not be done by “ political 
parties fighting partisan battles on platforms and in Parliament.” But 
they must not involve a loss of political identity, because the immediate 
tasks were temporary. An election was unavoidable, because with so many 
world indications of uncertainty still threatening it was essential that the 
nation’s support of Government policy should be placed beyond the shadow 
ofa doubt. Parliament had to be endowed with fresh life and mandates. 

In a broadcast statement in the evening, Mr. Macdonald again reviewed 
the events of the previous few weeks and referred to the necessity of stabilising 
the £ and restoring the favourable balance of trade. 

Lord Reading in Paris. (See France.) 
October 8th—Mr. Baldwin issued an election manifesto in which he said 
they must shrink from no steps to prove the stability of their country and to 
save the people from the disaster attaching to a currency fluctuating and 
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falling through lack of confidence at home and abroad. To complete this 
work it was imperative that the Government should have a national mandate 
giving it freedom to use whatever means might be found necessary to effect 
the end in view. On the subject of agriculture, Mr. Baldwin declared himsel{ 
in favour of aid to the cereal farmer by means of a quota and a guaranteed 
price for wheat. 

The Minorities Committee of the Round Table Conference met under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, and Mr. Gandhi admitted that his 
informal conversations with the other delegates on the communal problem 
had failed. Mr. MacDonald, in an appeal to the Committee to try again, 
said it was impossible to draft a Constitution unless the communal question 
had been settled; the Government wanted the Conference to continue, 
but would take action if it could not go on to an end. He proposed that the 
Committee should adjourn until it was called together again by himself. 

October 9th.—The Federal Finance Sub-Committee adopted its report 
for submission to the Federal Structure Committee on October 13th. 

October 13th.—The Federai Structure Committee of the Round Table 
Conference met to begin consideration of the report of the Finance Sub- 
Committee. Sir Akbar Hydari expressed the objections of the States to 
the proposed financial arrangements for federation. Lord Sankey put 
forward suggestions on the scope and competence of the future Federal 
Court. 

October 14th—A memorandum on the communal problem in the Punjab, 
written by Sir Geoffrey Corbett, was circulated among the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference. 


A White Paper (Cmd. 3959) issued relating to the National Debt showed 
that the total deadweight debt on March 31st, 1931, was £7,413,308,625 
(compared with £649,770,091 in 1914) of which a sum of £1,066,662,363 was 
external (calculated at par of exchange). The debt to America, all expressed 
in dollars, was the equivalent of £931,712,363 (at par). At the existing rate 
of exchange it was, on March 3lst, the equivalent of £1,171,662,403. 


Greece. 

October Tth_—It was announced that five agreements had been concluded 
with Turkey during the visit of Ismet Pasha. They concerned extra facilities 
for travelling for the Greek and Turkish minorities in the two countries, 
arrangements for the calling of a conference of experts from Greece, Turkey 
and Bulgaria to discuss measures for improving the tobacco trade, measures 
for the suppression of banditry, and arrangements for expediting the work o! 
the Mixed Commission on Exchange of Populations. 

October 8th.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export of currency !) 
the form of securities, coupons and Greek or foreign banknotes, without the 
permission of the Bank of Greece. 


Hungary. 
October 11th.—The Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister arrived 
in Budapest on an official visit. 


Irak. 

October 19th.—The Cabinet resigned owing to internal differences, and 
General Nuri Pasha formed a new Government with Jafar Pasha as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Defence, Rustam beg Haidar, Minister of Finance, and 
Jamil beg Baban, Minister of Justice. 
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Irish Free State. 

October 17th.—The Government promulgated a Public Safety Act providing 
for drastic measures against revolutionary organisations, particularly the 
Irish Republican Army and the Saor Eire, a Communist body. 


Italy. 
October 19th.—Invitation to Premier and Foreign Minister to visit Berlin. 


(See Germany.) 


Japan. 

October 8th.—The Government despatched to Nanking a strong protest 
against the boycott and anti-Japanese agitation. This declared that the 
boycott, which was being used “ as an instrument of national policy,” not only 
violated “ treaties and all standards of justice and friendship among nations,” 
hut was a form of hostile action without the use of arms. 

A telegram was also sent to the Secretary-General of the League from 
commercial and business organisations in Japan describing the anti-Japanese 
movement in China as “ a state of affairs unparalleled anywhere in the present 
century involving what certainly amounts to acts of war without arms.”’ 

Aeroplane attack on Chinchow. (See China: External Affairs.) 

October 9th.—The Foreign Office was reported to be seriously concerned at 
the action taken by the military authorities in Manchuria and the Premier 
was reported to have decided to send the ex-War Minister Oshima to 
Mukden to effect an understanding. 

The Cabinet discussed the attack on Chinchow, which they deplored, but 
no resignation was offered, and no steps were taken to deal with the military 
authorities in Manchuria. It was understood that, as a matter of fact, the 
Ministers were in agreement with General Honjo’s purpose, which was that a 
condition of settlement was the removal of Chang Hsueh-liang from the 
rulership of Manchuria. 

The Ministry of War issued a statement explaining that Chang’s troops 
had been concentrating west of Liaoho (west of Mukden) and had been prepar- 
ingan attack on the railway. The reconnoitering aeroplanes in that area had 
heen fired upon, and had accordingly dropped bombs. 

October 10th.—The Government received a second Note from the Chinese 
Government reiterating the demands for the withdrawal of the Japanese 
troops within the railway zone. , 

Reports of further military action by Japanese aeroplanes. (See China : 
External Affairs.) , 

October 11th_—Baron Shidehara received a visit from the Chinese Minister, 
who presented a Note calling on Japan to evacuate the districts outside the 
railway zone within a week. 

October 12th.—The Government despatched to Geneva a reply to the 
League’s Note, pointing out that the urgent need of the moment was that the 
two Governments should co-operate in pacifying local feeling, so that the 
withdrawal of troops might be effected without danger to Japanese lives and 
property. Japan, therefore, proposed that they should agree on several 
fundamental principles, which would form the basis for the restoration of 
normal relations, and intimated that she was ready to begin negotiations. 

Baron Shidehara received the Chinese Minister, Chang Tso-pin, to whom 
lie suggested that direct negotiations should begin, but Chang replied that the 
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evacuation of the areas outside the railway zone was a necessary preliminary 
The Foreign Minister was reported to have said that evacuation in the existing 
disordered conditions was impossible and reminded him that persecution of 
Koreans and Japanese in Manchuria had been bad for some years. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s speech in Nanking. (See China: External Affairs.) 

October 13th.—Further reports of dropping of bombs on points on the Pekin- 
Mukden railway. (See China: External Affairs.) 

Mr. Yoshizawa’s statement to the League Council. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Chinese Government’s reply to Japanese Note of October 9th. (Sve 
China: External Affairs.) 

October 14th.—The Government received a Note from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in reply to its Note to the League of October 12th, rejecting the Japanes. 
proposal that negotiations should begin immediately with a definition of 
fundamental principles. 

October 15th.—Japanese objection to invitation to U.S. representative to 
attend Council meetings. (See League of Nations.) 
™ Statement to Japanese Ambassador by U.S. Secretary of State. (See 

S.A.) 

It was announced in Tokyo that the Foreign Minister had instructed 
Mr. Yoshizawa to oppose the issue of the invitation to the U.S.A. to senda 
representative to take part in the League Council’s deliberations, the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint being that it would welcome the U.S.A. joining the League 
for all purposes, but did not see why she should wish to align herself with 
Geneva only on the Manchurian question. It was also asked whether the 
right to share the League’s deliberations could be given without corresponding 
obligations. 

October 16th.—It was stated in Tokyo that Japan was “ determined to 
resist to the utmost outside interference in the settlement of a dispute that 
affects her very existence.” It was also pointed out that the Kellogg Treaty 
applied only to warlike activities, while Japan contended that no acts of war 
had taken place and no threat of war existed. Even should China declare 
war Japan would probably disregard it. In any case, the League had .0 
authority to apply the Kellogg Treaty. 

The Minister of War informed the Cabinet that the situation in Manchuria 
was improving and the Peking-Mukden railway had resumed traffic. The 
squadron of bombing aeroplanes attached to the Manchurian forces had been 
ordered home and their place was being taken by scouts. 

October 17th —Government’s Note to the League re Manchurian dispute. 
(See League of Nations.) 

October 18th.—Restatement of Japan’s position re Manchuria issued to 
Geneva press. (See League of Nations.) 

October 19th—The Foreign Office announced that conversations in 
Washington had cleared up any misunderstanding as to American partici- 
pation in the work of the League Council. Japan reserved her view on the 
legal point, but agreed to the presence of an American observer. 

October 20th.—It was learnt that the Government had sent a Note to the 
League containing five fundamental principles which it proposed as the 
basis of agreement with China. These were: (1) Both countries agree not 
to commit any act of aggression. (2) They promise to abstain from hostile 
agitations. (3) Japan undertakes to respect the territorial integrity of 
Manchuria. (4) China guarantees the protection of Japanese subjects 1 
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Manchuria. (5) Japan and China will make arrangements providing for 
co-operation in the avoidance of ruinous competition between the South 
Manchuria and other railways, and China will give effect to all existing 
railway treaties. 


Latvia. 

October 15th.—The General Election resulted in the 100 seats in Parliament 
being divided as follows: Bourgeois Right, 29; Bourgeois Centre, 26; 
Left, 28; Minority groups, 17 seats. 

October 17th—The Government prohibited all transactions in foreign 
currency except through the Bank of Latvia. 


Leauue of Nations. 


October Tth—The Council received two telegrams regarding Manchuria 
from the Nanking Government, the first stating that Chang Hsueh-liang had 
been instructed to appoint military officers to take over the places to be 
evacuated by the Japanese troops and the second stating that Chang had 
appointed two generals to take over those places and be strictly responsible 
for the restoration of order. 

Oc.ober 8th.—Telegram from Japanese business organisations re boycott 
in China. (See Japan.) 

October 9th.—It was announced that, in view of the situation in Manchuria, 
the meeting of the Council fixed for October 14th had been put forward to 
October 13th. The Secretary-General received from the chief Chinese delegate 
a number of telegrams from Nanking showing a further aggravation of the 
situation, and accordingly he addressed, jointly with the President of the 
Council, an appeal to the Chinese and Japanese Governments reminding them 
ofthe promises they had made to the Council to refrain from any action which 
might aggravate the situation. 

Oetober 11th—Cable from U.S. Secretary of State re Manchuria. (See 
US.A.) 

October 12th—Lord Reading arrived at Geneva, and was accompanied 
by Lord Cecil. 

The Secretary-General received a telegram from the U.S. Secretary of 
State asking the League to continue its efforts to bring pressure to bear on 
China and Japan to fulfil their promises to the Council, and stating that, if the 
time came, America would not forget to point out to both countries that they 
had assumed obligations under the Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power 
Pacific Treaty. 

Reply of Japanese Government to League Note. (See Japan.) 

October 13th.—The Council dealt with the Manchurian dispute and heard 
statements by the Chinese and Japanese delegates, who maintained the 
standpoints taken up by their respective Governments. The former said 
that China had thrown herself entirely upon the protection of the League, 
and he read telegrams reporting further attacks on the Peking-Mukden 
railway line by Japanese aeroplanes. Mr. Yoshizawa recounted the history 
of Japan’s presence in Manchuria and said his Government’s proposal was that 
the two Governments should negotiate together with a view to determining 
“certain main principles to form a foundation for the maintenance of normal 
telations,” and to “relieve the tension between the two peoples by mutual 
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co-operation.” Bombs had only been dropped when the aeroplanes were 
fired upon and the military operations had come to a standstill, the aeroplane 
reconnaissances being merely to guard against fresh attacks on the railway 
line. He made it clear that the retirement of the troops depended on the 
security and protection of their nationals. 

M. Briand closed the discussion, noting that the Japanese were ready to 
withdraw, and that the Chinese had no desire to indulge in reprisals. 

October 14th.—M. Briand informed the Chinese and Japanese delegates 
that the U.S.A. were being invited to take part in the Council’s meetings on 
the Manchurian question. 

October 15th.—On M. Briand formally proposing that an invitation should 
be sent to a U.S. delegate, the Japanese delegate pointed out that this was a 
question of substance and not of mere procedure, and he objected to the 
invitation and voted against it. All the other members of the Council held 
that the matter could be settled by a majority vote (in accordance with 
Article 5 of the Covenant). Lord Reading maintained that it was essentially 
a question of procedure only, and that the U.S. representative would attend 
only in the role of an observer and auditor. The invitation was approved 
in principle. 

At the close of the session the Council issued a communiqué stating that 
it had decided to send an invitation to the U.S. Government, “ one of the 
promoters of the Paris Pact,” as certain members had expressed the view that 
the Manchurian dispute concerned not only the execution of the obligations 
of the Covenant, but also those of the Kellogg Treaty. The proposal aimed 
at asking the U.S. Government to send a representative “ to furnish informa- 
tion and make communications ” to the Council. Without taking a decision 
on the legal and constitutional aspects of the question (doubts as to which 
had been raised by the Japanese delegate), the Council expressed itself in 
favour of issuing such an invitation, with only one vote against (Japan). 

October 16th.—Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the U.S. Consul-General at Geneva, 
took his seat at the deliberations of the Council as an observer and auditor. 
His instructions authorised him “‘ to take part in the discussions when they 
relate to the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. You are 
expected to report on the results of the discussions to the State Department 
for its determination as to possible action. If you are present at the 
discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese-Japanese dispute it must only 
be as an observer and auditor.” 

In a statement to the Council Mr. Gilbert said that the Kellogg Treaty 
represented to them in America an effective means of marshalling the public 
opinion of the world behind the use of pacific means only in the solution oi 
controversies between nations. 

Speaking previously, M. Briand had pointed out that the invitation to 
America was a logical sequel to the September decision (with which Japan 
had agreed) to keep that Government informed of the state of discussions by 
written communication ; they were now only passing from the stage of 
codperation by correspondence to the stage of verbal codperation. 

Lord Reading pointed out that the question of inviting America involved 
no legal difficulties. It was not to take a decision under Article 11, but te 
decide whether an invitation should be addressed to the U.S.A. in the 
terms proposed by the President, i.e., not to take part in the Council's 
discussions and to vote, but to invite a representative to sit at the 
table and give information, and not to take part in decisions on the meaning 
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of Article 11. It was purely a question of procedure, and Article 5 of the 
(Covenant laid it down that such questions could be decided by a majority 
vote. 

October 17th—A Note was received by the President of the Council from 
the Japanese Government setting forth the objections to the participation of 
the U.S. Government in the Council’s deliberations. It pointed out that it 
considered that the action of the League ought always to conform strictly 
to the provisions of the Covenant and that the action itself should be well 
considered and correct. ‘‘ To depart from these principles on grounds of 
opportunity does not seem to the Japanese Government to sustain the 
authority of the League.” On the question that the U.S. representative had 
only been invited to express an opinion as to questions raised by the Kellogg 
Treaty the Japanese Government “is not only firmly convinced that the 
present situation does not offer any danger of war between Japan and China, 
hut also considers that, the Paris Pact being a treaty between a large number 
of States, many of which are not members of the League, to grant to the 
representative of the United States alone an opportunity of sitting in the 
Council and expressing an opinion there raises a thorny question. This also 
points to the fact that the invitation to the United States is not solely a 
question of procedure.” 

The Council, meeting without the presence of the Chinese and Japanese 
representatives, decided that each of the Governments taking part in the 
discussions should send, as signatories of the Kellogg Treaty, an identical 
telegram to Nanking and Tokyo reminding them of the obligations they had 
assumed under Article 2 of the Treaty. 

October 18th.—The Japanese delegation issued to the press at Geneva 
a restatement of the Japanese case re Manchuria in which the situation there 
was compared with that which led to the landing of British troops in Shanghai 
in 1927. The Japanese troops, it was stated, did not amount to more than 
14,000, and they were strung out over an area as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, and were faced by 200,000 Chinese troops. Arguments in moderate 
terms were put forward against their being withdrawn before the Chinese 
Government had altered its attitude towards Japan. 

M. Briand saw Mr. Yoshizawa and was understood to have outlined the 
programme suggested by the League for ending the deadlock, but the 
Japanese delegate was believed to be making it an essential condition that the 
Chinese should accept four or five fundamental points which he declared 
would alone provide sufficient guarantee for the security of Japanese lives, 
etc., if the troops were withdrawn. 

October 19th.—Foreign Office announcement re Manchuria dispute. (See 
Japan.) 

It was announced that Notes on their armaments had been received by 
the Secretariat from the Governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

October 20th.—-Particulars of Japanese proposals for settlement with 
China. (See Japan.) 


Lithuania. 

_ October 15th—Opinion of Hague Court re opening of Landwarow- 

Nalsiadorys railway sector. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 
October 16th.—The Government raised the import duties on a large number 

of articles, in some cases to double the existing rates. 





Mexico. 

October 15th—The Cabinet resigned, and President Rubio accordingly 
made four new appointments to Ministries, General Calles, the former President, 
being Minister of War, and Senor Oca, the Minister of Finance, remaining in 


that post. The resignations of the other Ministers were accepted. 


Paraguay. 
October 19th.—Report re representations to Government re Chaco dispute, 
(See Bolivia.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

October 15th.—The Court gave the advisory opinion that the international 
engagements in force did not oblige Lithuania to take measures to open for 
traffic the Landwarow-Kaisiadorys railway sector. 


Reparations. 

October 12th.—-The Bank for International Settlements held a special 
meeting at which it renewed for three months its share in the credit of 
£20 millions granted to Germany in June, 1931. It also extended a credit of 
$3 millions to the Yugo-Slav National Bank, and decided to call a conference 
to deal with currency restrictions between various countries. 

In the case of Austria the credit of 100 million schillings granted by the 
Bank of England and the credit of 90 millions granted by the B.I.8. were 
merged in one and their renewal jointly provided for by the Central Banks. 


Rumania. 

October 7th—The 27th Conference of the inter-Parliamentary Union was 
concluded after voting a number of resolutions, one of which urged the 
Disarmament Conference to vote a convention for the radical reduction of 
armaments on the principle of equality of rights and in accordance with 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League. 


Spain. 

October Tth.—The Cortes voted by acclamation the re-drafted text of the 
Constitution, embodying the principle of socialisation, and providing that 
the public services might be nationalised when necessary and that all kinds 
of property should be subject to expropriation with adequate compensation. 

October 10th.—Disorders occurred at Cordoba owing to the activities of 
Communists, and at Seville. 

October 12th.—A general strike was declared at Granada, and at Santander 
an attempt was made to burn a convent. 

October 13th.—The Cortes approved Article 3 of the Constitution, reading 
There shall be no State religion,” by 287 votes to 45. 

October 14th.—After an all-night sitting, the Cortes voted the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, the nationalisation of their property and its application 1” 
charity or education. The other religious orders were to be subject to stric' 
supervision, with the possibility of their property being nationalised, and 
they were to be forbidden to engage in trade, industry, or teaching. 
Article 24, amended to meet in some respects the wishes of those who pleade¢ 
for moderation, as adopted, read that all religious sects should be considered 
as associations under a special law, which would provide for the total 
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extinction within two years of the budget for the clergy. Those orders 
whose Rule comprised, besides the three canonical vows, a special vow to 
authorities other than the legitimate authority of the State should be 
dissolved and their property nationalised and used for charitable and teaching 
purposes. The other religious orders would be subject to a special law 
providing for dissolution of those whose activities constituted a danger to 
the safety of the State, the rendering to the State of annual accounts of 
expenditure, and other restrictions. 

In consequence of this decision of the Cortes, the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of the Interior resigned. Senor Azana, the Minister of War, 
was invited by the Speaker to form a Cabinet, which he succeeded in doing 
with Senor Quiroga as Minister of the Interior and Professor Don José Giralt 
as Minister of Marine. He himself retained the Portfolio of War, and the 
other Ministers were as before. 

In a speech subsequently Senor Azana said that Spain had ceased to be 
Catholic and the Republic therefore had the right to transform the State 
in accordance with this new manifestation of the public spirit. 

October 15th—As a protest against the voting of Article 24 of the 
(Constitution, 43 Deputies withdrew from the Cortes, including 15 Basques 
and 21 Agrarians. 

The Cabinet decided to halve the stipends of the higher clergy immediately, 
as a beginning towards executing the constitutional clause stipulating that 
the budget for the clergy should disappear within two years. 

The Cortes adopted Article 25 of the Constitution providing for liberty 
of conscience and guaranteeing the right to profess and practise freely any 
religion; also that no one should be compelled to declare officially his 
religious beliefs. 

Fighting between Catholic and Republican students occurred in Barcelona 
and the University was closed. 

October 16th.—The Papal Nuncio issued the text of the Pope’s message. 
(See Vatican City.) 

A general strike broke out at Cadiz. 

October 17th.—The Cortes adopted Article 41 of the Constitution intro- 
ducing divorce and stating that marriages might be dissolved by mutual 
consent, or on the petition of either of the parties adducing just cause. It 
also provided that parents should owe the same duties towards children born 
out of wedlock as within it, and that births should nowhere be registered 
as legitimate or illegitimate nor the relationship of the parents mentioned. 

The 43 deputies who withdrew from the Cortes addressed a manifesto 
to the nation protesting against the treatment they received in the House 
during the discussion of Article 24, and stating that they were starting a 
campaign to secure its revision. 

October 20th.—The Cortes passed a law for the defence of the Republic, 
giving the Government semi-dictatorial powers to deal with instigations to 
violence, etc. ; aggressive acts were defined and severe penalties prescribed 
for their committal. 


Turkey. 

October 7th—Conclusion of agreements with Greece. (See Greece.) 

¢ Jetoher 20th.—The second Balkan Conference was opened in Constantinople 
and was attended by delegates from the six Balkan States and a large number 
of Turkish Deputies and others. 





U.S.S.R. 


October 9th.—Rudzutak was appointed Commissar for Workers anq 
Peasants Inspection and Chairman of the Central Control Commission of the 
Communist Party. 

October 13th.—Strike of German seamen in Soviet ports. (See Germany.) 

October 15th.—Diplomatic representations from German Government te 
seamen’s strikes. (See Germany.) 


U.S.A. 


October Tth.—Following on an extraordinary conference, called by the 
President at the White House, it was announced that a national credit 
institution or “revolving fund’ was to be set up, with a capital of $500 
millions, for the purpose of re-discounting banking assets not eligible for 
re-discounting at Federal Reserve Banks under the terms of their charter. 
It was understood that private bankers had pledged $150 millions of the 
total capital which was to be raised by a 2 per cent. levy upon the deposits 
of all the banks participating. The programme also provided for the enlist- 
ment of the governors of 12 of the great Federal Reserve District Banks and 
of the bankers in their territory for the making of *‘ some advances on the 
security of the assets of closed banks, or to take over some of these assets, in 
order that the receivers of those banks may pay some dividends to their 
depositors in advance of what would otherwise be the case pending 
liquidation.” 

It was also decided to recommend to Congress that the eligibility pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act should be broadened in order to give greater 
liquidity to banking assets by the subscriptiom of further capital stock by 
the Government to the Federal Land Banks in order to aid the farmers and, 
if necessary, “the creation of a finance corporation similar in character and 
purpose to the War Finance Corporation, with available funds sufficient for 
any legitimate call in support of credit.” 

It was understood that the decision as to the provision of fresh credit 
throughout the country was based on the belief that a sum of at least $4,000 
millions was tied up in “ frozen assets,” of which $1,500 millions was in the 
deposits in over 2,000 banks which had failed during the past two years. 
(As regards other frozen assets, it was understood that American short-term 
credits in Germany amounted to $600 millions.) It was decided that the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Banks would have to be modified, foi 
which legislation was required. 

Mr. Hoover announced that he intended to discuss with M. Laval the 
‘‘ question of such further arrangements as are imperative during the perio’ 
of depression in respect of inter-Governmental debts.” bee 

It was learnt that the Government had appointed representatives to vis!! 
the scene of the Sino-Japanese dispute and report upon the situation. 

October 8th.—In an address to the Pan-American Commercial! Conference 
President Hoover said that one lesson to be learned from the depression was 
the inadvisability of using funds received from loans for unproductive 
purposes. 

October 11th.—It was learnt that Mr. Stimson had cabled to the League 
on October 9th urging it to “exert all pressure and authority within ts 
competence ” towards settling the Manchurian dispute. He also reserved 
his Government’s right to independent action in support of the League 0! 
to invoke the Kellogg Treaty. 
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The State Department announced that an official invitation had been 
siven to Signor Grandi to visit the United States and that the Italian Foreign 
\inister would leave Naples for New York on November 7th, and remain 


ten days. 

October 12th—Receipt by League Secretariat of further telegram from 
\Mr. Stimson. (See League of Nations.) 

October 14th.—Invitation to U.S. representative to participate in Council’s 
work regarding Manchuria. (See League of Nations.) 

October 15th.—The Secretary for the Navy sent to the White House for 
approval a revised draft of the Naval Estimates with substantial cuts for the 
fiscal year 1932-33. They were understood to amount to slightly less than 
$61 millions, the figure hoped for by the President. The revised total of 
expenditure was stated to be $342 millions (say £68,400,000). 

Mr. Stimson was understood to have explained to the Japanese 
\mbassador that if an American delegate took part in the League 
(ouncil’s work regarding Manchuria, he would attend in the status of an 
observer and would not participate in any procedure taken to avert war 
under the Covenant of the League. 

October 16th.—U. 8. Representative’s presence at League Council's delibera- 
tions and instructions as to his activities. (See League of Nations.) 

October 20th.—It was understood that the Government had joined with 
(Great Britain and other members of the League Council in reminding China 
and Japan of their obligations under the Kellogg Treaty, and identical Notes 
were sent to both Governments by Mr. Stimson. 


Vatican City. 

October 16th.—The Pope charged the Papal Nuncio in Madrid to inform 
all the ecclesiastical and lay members of the Spanish Church how intimately 
he had shared their sufferings and losses and to assure them that “ with all the 
energy incumbent upon him from his Apostolic ministry ” he protested aloud 
against the manifold offences committed against the sacrosanct rights of 
the Church, which were the rights of God, and of human souls. 


Yugoslavia. 
October 8th.—Severe restrictions on foreign exchange transactions were 


introduced. 


I11.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 10th, 1931. 

Report of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations to the 
-_" on the financial situation of Austria and Hungary. September 19th, 
1931, 

| Veen voted by the Council of the League of Nations. September 19th, 
931, 


l'Europe Nouvelle, dated October 17th, 1931. 
Bankers’ Convention for the prolongation of foreign credits in Germany. 
September Ist, 1931. 





1931. 
Oct. 25th-30th 
» 26th 
» 26th 


» 26th-28th 
Nov. 


July 2 25th | 


Aug. “eth 
Aug. 


Nov. 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Congress of International Association for 
Child Protection ; 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
*Economic Consultative Committee 
International Wool Conference 
*Conference on Opium Smoking in the Far 


ast ot 
World Moslem Conference “s 


*65th Session of the League Council 
*The Disarmament Conference ‘a 


World Grain Conference 


6th World — of the new ar ena i 
Fellowship 

Universal ne ¢ * of Religious: Forces 
for Peace , 7 


Lisbon. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Basle. 


Bangkok, 
Jerusalem, 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 


* League of Nations and International wen Office. 
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